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When looked at from an extra-analytic — anthropological, sociological or 
historical — point of view, for instance through the work of Francoise Heéritier 
(1996/2012) and many others’, the word “feminine” narrates the story of a protracted 
and as yet unfinished struggle between asymmetrical forces within human society. The 
primal division of labor which rests at the source of many forms of domination, 
exploitation and abuse, was from the start a male/female division of labor, creating not 
just an asymmetrical but also a hierarchical relationship, where women occupy the 
lower end. For Héritier, it has always been, in the end, the struggle for the control of 
the female body and its capacity of reproduction. It would be simplistic to consider 
this element of the equation alone, but certainly this has been a constant and covert 
factor in the story until relatively recently, when effective methods of contraception, 
and the struggle around the control of fertility, brought the issue into plain sight. This 
is a new story, only a few decades old; no wonder then that it challenges the dominant 
ideology by introducing rapid and unsettling changes regarding the place and role of 
men and women, the nature of gender identity and the multiple forms of sexuality, 
pointedly questioning the apparently simple partition of yesteryears. 


Consider for instance what Freud could write in 1908 : “If we could divest 
ourselves of our corporeal existence, and could view the things of this earth with a 
fresh eye as purely thinking beings, from another planet for instance, nothing perhaps 
would strike our attention more forcibly than the fact of the existence of two sexes 
among human beings, who, though so much alike in other respects, yet mark the 
difference between them with such obvious external signs” (1908, p. 211-212). 


If Freud could resume his bodily existence today, he would be surprised to find 
external signs not so much directed at marking the difference between the sexes as at 
blurring them. Even for his time, Freud was perhaps painting a much too simple 
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picture, for though the external signs were different, he well knew that males and 
females can be more or less “masculine,” more or less “feminine,” incarnating and 
experiencing various mixes of the two components and giving them, consciously or 
unconsciously, different meanings and values. By postulating, with his former friend 
Wilhelm Fliess, a basic human bisexual constitution, Freud had disturbed the Doxa of 
his time; and psychoanalysis was probably the most revolutionary story in town when 
he also introduced the infantile sexual at the core of the unconscious, with the sexual 
drives expressing the “demonic” in the human soul. Yet, regarding women, he ended 
up formulating a set of normative views aligned with the most conservative ideology ! 
I will not go into much detail here, as these are well known facts. Suffice it to mention 
that his views on feminine sexuality culminated in 1933 in, for us looking back, a 
rather embarrassing theory. 


A sad irony is at work here. In the first pages of his lecture entitled Femininity, 
Freud states : “...psychoanalysis does not try to describe what the woman is — that 
will be a task it could scarcely perform — but sets about enquiring how she comes 
into being, how a woman develops out of a child with a bisexual disposition” (Freud, 
1933, p.116.) This has all the appearances of a forerunner of Simone de Beauvoir’s 
famous quote : “On ne nait pas femme, on le devient” (“One is not born, but rather 
becomes a woman’) (De Beauvoir, 1949, v. 2, p. 13). Alas! The rest of the paper will 
be cause for a major disappointment. The woman that finally “comes into being” in 
Freud’s study is but a lesser version of a male human being. She “|discovers] that she 
is castrated [and this] is a turning point in a girl’s growth” (p. 126). For many years, I 
thought that Freud meant : “the girl gets the wrong impression that she is castrated”... But 
a closer re-reading of Freud’s papers on the question shows that he was rather literal 
and that in 1933, he clearly concetved of women as actually castrated. For him, when a 
woman comes to analysis, she may just be acting out the unrelenting wish “to get the 
longed for penis”. So much so that expecting from analysis “a capacity, for instance, 
to carry on an intellectual profession — may often be recognized as a sublimated 
modification of this repressed wish” (p.125). Even as she turns her libidinal longings 
to her father, the little girl is only seeking the penis that her mother had refused her 
and which she now expects from him. Here again one could think that Freud is 
simply reporting the infantile sexual theories uncovered during the analysis of his 
female patients, without necessarily endorsing them. In fact, he was uncritically 
importing them into the official psychoanalytic theory (more on this later). 


In the normative path charted by Freud “the feminine situation is only established 
if the wish for a penis is replaced by one for a baby, if, that is, a baby takes the place 
of a penis in accordance with an ancient symbolic equivalence.” (p. 128). Parts of the 
woman’s sexual anatomy must be relinquished, Freud says. The clitoris, for instance, 
being in his view but an atrophied penis equivalent, “[w]ith the change to femininity 
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should wholly or in part hand over its sensitivity, and its importance, to the vagina” (p. 
118). As Karen Horney (1926) pointed out, Freud does not say why the woman could 
not simply invest first one part, then the whole of her sexual apparatus, with no need 
to abandon one part for the other; or why the little girl’s clitoral masturbation should 
be seen as a masculine sexual activity. By advocating the abandonment of the clitoris 
in favor of solely the vagina, Freud was himself performing a theoretical castration, a 
symbolic excision of women in the name of a supposedly authentic femininity. Seeing 
women as castrated was therefore more of a prescription than a description. 


* 


Looking back at these Freudian views, my intent is not historical. The question of 
the feminine in psychoanalysis is still a potential stumbling block today. While we may 
not share Freud’s views on the matter, we can still commit mistakes similar to his, for 
instance in proposing newer versions, well meaning as they may be, of what feminini- 
ty “really” is. Freud’s misconceptions were largely ideological, reflecting, under a 
“scientific” guise, the prejudice of his time. But things were assuredly not so simple 
and there is obviously more than one way of critically revisiting the question of the 
feminine w7thin the Freudian opus. Jacques André (1995), for instance, made a major 
contribution in this regard locating the feminine at the very origins of sexuality. 


The present study looks at the problem from a different angle. Considering that 
Freud had invented a revolutionary method of investigation, one that overthrew many 
traditional views of the human condition, the problem is that of how to explain his 
straying regarding the feminine. Laplanche (1987) insisted that a thinker like Freud 
does not err lightly, that there must be reasons intrinsic to the theory-building process 
itself. My goal, therefore, is to examine where, in what way and according to which 
internal logic Freud, the theoretician, has gone astray, seemingly forgetful of his 
method and of his courageous battles against traditional thinking. In the spirit of 
Laplanche, I hope to show that it all started with the abandonment of the seduction 
theory. 


A common denominator 


Karen Horney’s important paper of 1926 (“The Plight from Womanhood”’) 
contains a table comparing, in two columns, the boy’s infantile sexual theories and the 
official psychoanalytic view of feminine development. The resemblances are so 
striking, that, as she then remarked : “The present analytical picture of feminine 
development (whether that picture be correct or not) differs in no case by a hair’s 
breadth from the typical ideas which the boy has of the girl.” (Horney, 1926, p. 327). 


Her demonstration of the almost perfect overlap between the boy’s “typical idea of 
the girl” and the prevailing psychoanalytic views of feminine development is very 


useful in examining one major aspect of Freud’s misconceptions. But one need not, as 
was the case for Horney, totally part ways with Freud in order to criticize his views. 
Comparing the infantile theories with the prevailing psychoanalytic theory goes 
deeper than she may herself have thought at the time into the theoretical problems 
hampering Freud. Indeed, what psychoanalysis uncovers is the infantile theories that 
patients carry in their heads, but these must not be mistaken for the psychoanalytic 
theory that can be constructed out of the analytic experience. One fact is clear, and 
that is that Freud did conflate the infantile theories gathered from his patients, 
especially Little Hans, with psychoanalytic theory itself. The question is, how did this 
happen ? 


One hint is that for Freud, off the mark as they were, infantile theories neverthe- 
less contained a grain of truth. This idea was strongly reinforced in him after he 
traded the seduction theory of neurosis for the phylogenetic theory of inborn primal 
fantasies. The trade was a dramatic one, as Jean Laplanche (1987) has shown, for while 
Freud was right in revising his seduction theory as the etiological theory of neurosis, he 
threw out much more than he needed to at the time, namely : the primacy of the 
other, the idea of complex psychic temporality (aprés-coup), and the translational 
model of psychic functioning, These are pragmatic notions, all closely knit together. 


The primacy of the other means that infantile sexuality is not inborn but is 
implanted through the adult’s unwitting seduction of the infant. This is an unavoida- 
ble, generalized form of seduction occurring through the emission of messages that 
ate, so to speak, “infected” by the adult’s non-conscious sexual impulses and fantasies 
concerning the child. Children cannot make sense of that dimension of the commu- 
nication but are nevertheless impacted by the enigmatic character of the message and 
enticed to translate as best as they can. Freud (1896) had privately communicated to 
Fliess the hypothesis (today largely confirmed) that the psyche is continually transcri- 
bing and translating the memory traces of perceptions, and that what we clinically call 
“repression” is nothing but a failure of translation. From this model Laplanche 
extracted the idea that the failure of translation, or primal repression, is an ongoing 
process engendering at once the ego (on the side of what is translated) and the 
repressed unconscious (on the side of the untranslated residues). Given that transla- 
tion is a continuous process, it also accounts for the aprés-coup structure of psychic 
time and the non-linear construction of the psyche: meaning has a retroactive effect 
and it is subject to fresh, renewed efforts at translation. The past is constantly re- 
constructed rather than operating in a straight chronological line of causality (Scarfo- 
ne, 2015). By the way, this is actually what makes analysis possible, as the analytic 
moment of undoing the extant translations opens the road towards new, more 
encompassing aprés-coup translations (or symbolizations). 


The child’s translation does not imply that the resulting meanings are accurate 
renditions. Infantile sexual theories are egregious examples of how, in spite of their 
best efforts children can only translate up to a point. The problem here is that Freud, 
relying on the theory of phylogenetic transmission, thought that the infantile theories 
were a reflection, if only imperfect, of actual archaic events. This explains in part why 
he so eagerly integrated Little Hans’s infantile theories into the official psychoanalytic 
theory. Hence the infantile theory of castration ended up being looked upon not as a 
theory elaborated by a child with limited translational capacity, but as containing some 
historical truth carried over by genetic transmission from the archaic beginnings of 
humanity. Thus, in abandoning the seduction theory, Freud in large part reinstated linear time in 
place of the aprés-coup structure. This crucial theoretical turn is reflected in Freud’s own 
change of vocabulary. While in 1908 the infantile theories were called by him “false 
sexual theories” and “mistaken beliefs” (p. 215), some ten years later they had become 
“primal fantasies” i.e. a “phylogenetic endowment” capable of taking over when the 
child’s theorizing was insufficient. In these primal fantasies “the individual reaches 
beyond his own experience into primeval experience” (1916-17, p. 371). Even if we 
pay no credence to the theory of phylogenetic transmission of fantasies, /iearity is still 
threatening ; we are still at risk of committing the mistake of importing as such into 
psychoanalysis what is gathered through the direct observation of children. The 
temptation here is to interpret a given behavior of children as a “natural” occurrence 
to be mapped within a normative, and linear, developmental path. 


The common denominator to Freud’s strayings and those we are still at risk of 
committing today is to forget that the child is an inborn... translator ! As mentioned 
earlier, from birth on, a constant pressure is exerted on the child’s psyche to make 
sense of what impinges on it from the environment. Then again, the mytho-symbolic 
forms that it uses to construct theories about itself and the world are provided... by 
the very same surroundings. Hence, as Horney — inspired by the philosophy of 
Georg Simmel — had also keenly remarked, it isn’t surprising to find that the little 
girl’s theories about castration converge with those of little boys : they were both 
raised in a patriarchal society. Horney invoked the idea of interaction between social 
and psychic factors, but seemed at loss about how this actually worked. As for the 
translational model of the psyche, it has no need for interaction ; rather, it describes a 
process in which nothing enters the mind without first being metabolized according 
to the translational capacity of the individual. Since the social environment provides 
both the raw material to be translated (the enigmatic message) and the culturally- 
determined symbolic tools used in translation, it follows that the direct observation of 
children cannot give us the picture of a “natural course” in the child’s psychic 
development, because there is no such thing as a “natural course”. The only truly 
“natural” thing is the child’s constant effort at making sense of — translating — the 
messages emitted by the people that matter. Children’s sexual theories and fantasies 


are the product of such an effort. This does not preclude an apparent universality, 
passing for a “natural” or “inborn” state of affairs : indeed, the cultural determinants 
ate quite similar for all members of a given culture’, and the bodily experiences of 
children are also similar. 


Among the decisive messages that the child must translate for himself are those 
performing gender assignment. This assignment precedes by far the actual discovery of 
one’s own sexual anatomy and/or that of others. This prompted Laplanche (2011) to 
formulate a proposition regarding sex, gender and the unconscious : “The sexual’, he 
writes, “is the unconscious residue of the symbolization-repression of gender by sex” 
(p. 159). Of importance here is that gender assignment is a message, whereas sex 
(sexual anatomy) is the object of perception. For the child who is at the receiving end 
of gender assignment and must interpret its enigmatic “contaminants” in order to 
make its own version thereof, perceiving anatomical differences — a perception not 
itself devoid of cultural influences — offers an important key. But gender assignment 
involves much more than the male/female dichotomy. Gender and sex never fully 
overlap. Translation (called by Laplanche symbolization-repression) cannot possibly 
encompass all the determinants which, in fact, are unconscious for the adults themsel- 
ves, comprised of their non-conscious wishes, fantasies and identifications, passed on 
to the child under the apparently “simple” notion of boy or girl. What the unavoida- 
bly incomplete translation will leave behind (Le. repress) is the residual, unconscious 
“Sexual,” the part no child can possibly make sense of, for there is no code available*. 
Laplanche calls this residue “the source-object of the drives,” meaning that it will be 
exerting a constant pressure at translation/repression. The male/female lexicon, 
however, is an important tool in the translational efforts of the child, strongly 
influencing the infantile sexual theories, such as those formulated by little Hans. Thus 
it was the translational efforts of the child that became what Freud ended up mista- 
king for inborn fantasies. 


What matters at this point is to remark that infantile theories, fantasies and 
complexes, with the castration complex at their center, are formulated i response to the 
enigmas that travel as stowaways within such apparently simple assertions as “you are 
a girl (or a boy)”. They are therefore not “primal” in the phylogenetic or inborn sense, 
and strongly influenced by the socio-cultural matrix in which children are raised. 


4 Except in cases of peculiar, closed subcultures and family systems, such as sects, for 
instance. 


4 Given such absence of a code | prefer to speak of transduction rather than translation. 


So, what can be said psychoanalytically about the feminine ? 


As Francoise Héritier asserted, it is impossible not to refer to the male/female 
duality. Sexual theories, infantile or adult, necessarily refer to the sexed-as-perceived 
body; more precisely, to the difference it connotes. Even expressions that do not 
mention the duality (e.g. cis-gender, trans-gender, queer etc.) end up alluding, if only 
indirectly, to the male/female dichotomy. By their very existence, the prefixes “cis-” 
and “trans-,” for instance, point to the positioning of gender as related to sex ie. they 
unavoidably point to difference®. Similarly, the active claiming of deviation reflected in 
the term “genderqueer” necessarily suggests a departure from an implicit or virtual 
gender norm. It matters, however, to remark that in human sexuality the deviation is 
always already present and that no sexual straight line from which to deviate exists to 
begin with (Scarfone, 2014). Nevertheless, this sort of thinking requires a systematic 
effort that may be difficult to carry over to everyday parlance. Since Copernicus we 
may know that the sun is not really “setting,” yet, rather than referring to astronomical 
science in our daily life, we still see a “sunset” and nothing can prevent this naive 
perception. Similarly, the term “feminine” will always be in some layered relationship 
with the female sex and a number of metaphors will ensue accordingly. With meta- 
phors, however, we risk too eagerly and uncritically importing questionable tropes 
such as “feminine receptivity” into our psychoanalytic language (Balsam, 2018; Steiner 
2018). We can be too easily brought to naturalizing and ontologizing femininity by 
selecting one or more parts of the female body. We were, after all, all born to a 
woman i.e. expelled from her hospitable womb, which has possibly engraved an 
indelible though unspeakable memory trace in the memory of our intra-uterine 
existence. Whatever the case, we must keep in mind the aprés-coup structure of time 
that results from the constant translational process, as this accounts for the construc- 
tion — and the updating — of infantile sexual theories. This means that just when we 
think we are referring to a natural disposition in us, by the very fact of formulating it 
in words we are borrowing from the cultural elements that contributed to our original 
capacity to formulate it. It follows that psychoanalysis has no way of defining without 
at the same time prescribing what the feminine is. Even a definition based on the most 
intimate personal experience of the analyst or his patient would nonetheless be 
arbitrary and not based on any solid metapsychological foundation. 


Psychoanalysis is, I believe, an exemplar of what could be called an “ethepistemic” 
method, meaning that its ethics and its epistemology are two faces of the same coin, 
(Scarfone, 2012, 2017). The ethical stance we adopt determines the sort of psychical 
facts that we and our patients are able to elicit. One major ethical principle of 
psychoanalytic practice was formulated by Laplanche (1991) as the analyst’s active 


* It could be said that what cannot be erased is the “/” (slash) in “male/female” i.e. the marker 
of difference itself. 


“refusal to know.” Refusal, that is, to know what is the “best route” for the analysand 
to follow (or the best decision, the best object choice, etc.); essentially the refusal to 
know where the analysis should go except in a general way. This is not neutrality for 
neutrality’s sake but reflects the fact that analyzing is mainly a negative task (to analyze is 
after all to wn-ravel, to un-weave) and we should therefore beware of making synthetic 
— hence normative — assertions, especially when it comes to social values and their 
impact on individual choices. Freud seemed to concur with the view that synthesis is 
not our responsibility when, in a letter to Oskar Pfister, he wrote: “In the technique 
of psycho-analysis there is no need of any special synthetic work; the individual does 
that for himself better than we can” (Freud, 1918, p. 62). It’s a pity he did not heed his 
own advice regarding femininity. 


If I am right that the ethics of the psychoanalyst determines to a certain extent 
what sort of facts (thoughts, theories, fantasies, affective complexes) are found in the 
course of analysis, it follows that the analyst cannot possibly entertain any idea 
— normative or not — of where the analysand should be heading in terms of gender 
identity, sexual orientation or other connected issues. As analysts we simply cannot 
and should not claim to know what the feminine (or the masculine) is or should be 
like. Our role is to foster elaborative processes, with the aim of uncluttering the 
psyche of its rigid psycho-ideologies. As the analysis unfolds, our patients should 
become capable of making up their own mind about their femininity, masculinity or 
queerness. 


And yet... 


And yet, as I said earlier citing Héritier, the male/female dichotomy holds a grip 
on our thinking such that, when it comes to speaking of the gendered position of the 
two analytic partners, we should forgive ourselves and our patients for conjuring up 
metaphors that pertain to a dual sexual endowment. I suggest, however, that there are 
effective ways of circumventing the ideological pitfalls regarding femininity. 


For one thing, if we remind ourselves that the analytic task is essentially that of 
undoing the theories, ideologies, etc., in short, the sywtheses that our analysands bring to 
the session, this means that we always leave it to the patients themselves to reformula- 
te the questions we have dealt with analytically. Can we do so unfailingly ? Probably 
not. As Freud learned, suggestion, when chased in through the front door comes back 
around through the window. But this is a minor problem if the general atmosphere of 
the analysis and the elaboration of transference have given the analysand a sense of 
liberty, a capacity to think by herself and to eventually contest and deviate from the 
ambient suggestion. It is, moreover, the analyst’s responsibility to continually check 
for the unconscious collusion between patient and analyst, remembering Freud’s 
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(1937) precept that neither a patient’s “yes” or a “no” is of any epistemological value 
(p. 257). What we aim at are interventions that open up new vistas for the analysand 
and elicit new material to analyze. 


Another way of preventing the ideological pitfalls is to elaborate conceptual tools 
that subiimate out spontaneously gendered metaphors. Freud (1933) gestured in that 
direction when he warned against conflating femininity with passivity and spoke 
instead of activity with a passive aim. A better solution still is one proposed by 
Lyotard (1988) who suggested replacing “passivity” with “passibility”. The French 
term “passibilité” is just as uncommon as “passibility” is in English, but they share the 
same meaning: “The quality of being passible; capacity for suffering or sensation.’6 A 
good example of passibility is in the workings of the transference. Here, passibility 
captures the analyst’s capacity for being affected, or for bearing sensations that may be 
difficult to tolerate. But this has nothing specifically feminine. It is a non-gendered, 
inherently analytic disposition. It demands of the analyst that which, after Hamlet, we 
could call a “readiness” to make oneself available to the analysand (Scarfone, 2018), 
Le. to offer a space to both the filled-in and holowed-out forms of transference 
(Laplanche, 1991). The space in question may well be fantasized by the analysand, or 
the analyst, as a maternal womb. No one should take offense at such a gendered 
representation inasmuch as it remains a matter for further analysis. Resisting passibili- 
ty, on the other hand, may in turn reflect a resistance to some “feminine” self- 
representation in the analyst. Such was apparently the case with Freud when his 
patient Hilda Doolittle developed a maternal transference. She reported that at one 
point Freud told her : “[...] I must tell you [...], I do of like to be the mother in the 
transference — it always surprises and shocks me a little. I feel so very masculine” 
(H.D. 1956, p. 144). 


Then again, sexual dualism in our thinking is insuperable, as we have seen. As the 
struggle for control of the female body and its reproductive capacity reminds us, 
anatomy and physiology do matter. My daily practice with female patients shows me 
time and again how many of the traumas, frustrations and vexations in their family, 
workplace or love relationships point to the position of inferiority into which they, as 
women, would be relegated if they abandoned the fight to assert, day after day, their 
equality and dignity. Their struggle ultimately concerns the control of their bodies, 
around which infantile theories are easily reactivated and play all too well with the 
extant, gross or subtle, ideological surroundings. As their interlocutor, I would fail my 
patients if I were to ignore how these outer and inner representations coalesce and 
weigh upon their condition, a condition which concerns the citizen in me. My role in 
the analytic session, however, is not to intervene in their outer social struggle (as 
analysts we cannot claim to possess the tools for that purpose). Only by implementing 
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specify that the disposition is not specifically 
feminine 
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the analytic deconstruction of the infantile theories at work in the analysand’s psyche, 
which, as we saw, collude with sexist ideologies, can analysis foster — in female and 
male patients — the capacity to become aware of their feminine and masculine 
identifications with all of their complex implications. In this process, referring to the 
sexual binary is not a problem, inasmuch as these opposites are not frozen ideologi- 
cally gendered representations, but entrants in a living dialectics, elaborating their 
contradictions even as no final synthesis is in sight. 


(4365 words without the references) 
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Summaty 


Freud, inventor of a revolutionary method of inquiry that overthrew many 
traditional views, nevertheless formulated a most conservative theory about feminini- 
ty. Leaving Freud’s personal equation aside, the author explores the intra-theoretical 
factors that may have driven him astray and warns against their persistence in today’s 
psychoanalytical thinking. 


Absttact 


The primitive division of labor at the source of many forms of domination 
and exploitation has been from the outset a sexwa/ division of labor, creating not only 
asymmetrical but also hierarchical relationships where women occupy the lower end. 
This state of affairs can only influence the spontaneous sexual theories that populate 
the psyche since childhood, theories resulting from the translational/repressive 
activity of the child’s psyche confronted with the enigmatic messages of the other. 
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Gender assignment is one of these major messages and children can only try to 
translate it based on their bodily experience (e.g., anatomical difference) and the 
symbolic tools they receive from their surroundings. Thus, infantile sexual theories to 
a large extent reflect the dominant stereotypes, which are in turn maintained and 
reinforced by the pressure that infantile theories exert unconsciously on perception 
and opinion. 


Freud’s mistake was to integrate infantile theories as such into the psychoanaly- 
tic doctrine. The question is how did this happen, knowing that psychoanalysis began 
its career by reversing many stereotypical points of view (on hysteria, self-knowledge, 
human sexuality...). Following the path traced by Laplanche, the author explores the 
theoretical shift that has resulted from Freud’s abandonment of the theory of 
seduction. The phylogenetic theory of innate primal fantasies appears as a major 
element in explaining how Freud was led to adopt the infantile theories discovered in 
the patient’s psyche (eg, “women are castrated”) and to incorporate them as such into 
the psychoanalytic theory of femininity. 


The theory of innate fantasies replaced and contradicted one of Freud’s major 
intuitions: the translational model of psychic functioning, which accounts for both the 
construction of the self and the constitution of the repressed unconscious. On the 
basis of this model, Laplanche formulated a proposition concerning the relation 
between the message of gender assignment, the perception of the sexual difference 
and the repression/installation of the unconscious sexwa/, In this study, we follow this 
model to shed light on Freud’s misguided views on femininity, but also to warn against 
the possible repetition of similar mistakes today. 


In both cases the mistake is to forget that children are born-translators who, as 
such, give meaning to the message of gender assignment by referring to their own 
petceptions/bodily experiences and by resorting to the mytho-symbolic translational 
tools passed on to them by the very adults who assigned their gender. The child’s 
translation is thus necessarily doomed to fail at least in part, for lack of a real code, 
and having at his disposal only the symbolic forms and myths drawn from his 
surroundings. Thus, neither the infantile theories discovered with the psychoanalytic 
method nor the direct observation of children’s behavior provide reliable “factual” 
data. As psychoanalysts, we cannot emit any synthetic or normative vision of femini- 
nity. Infantile theories and behaviors concerning gender identity (like any other 
subject), in children and adults, can only be ... analyzed i.e. deconstructed, allowing 
analysands to eventually formulate their own version of femininity. 
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